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'1  The  following  paper  was  presented  from  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston, 
which  was  prejiared  at  the  special  request  of  the  Executive  Council: 

MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON’S  COMMUNICATION  ON  COMMON  SENSE  IN 

REGARD  TO  THE  SILVER  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Presideni  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Since  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bankers’ 
Association,  I beg  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  has  been  given  to  me  to 
write  a letter,  which  I may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  call  “ Common  Sense  in  Regard 
to  the  Silver  Problem.” 

I have  often  felt  the  same  questioning  in  regard  to  my  judgment  upon  this 
problem,  wdiich  has  lately  been  expressed  by  Mayor  Grace  of  New  York  in  an 
interview  wdtli  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The  matter  seems  to  me  so 
simple  and  so  plain,  that  I cannot  fully  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  obscurity 
which  has  been  thrown  around  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  books,  essays  and  speeches 
upon  the  subject  ; except  upon  the  assumption  that  I am  myself  incapable  of 
grasping  the  fundamental  principles  of  money  and  the  functions  of  legal  tender 
acts,  and  that  I therefore  fail  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  problem. 

It  seens  to  me  that  the  confusion  of  ideas  w^hich  prevails  in  respect  to  what  is 
called  bi-metallism,  growls  wholly  out  of  a confusion  of  terms.  Bi-metallism  and 
mono  metallism  have  a learned  sound,  and  they  fall  readily  from  the  lips;  but 
when  one  speaks  of  bi  legal-tenderism  and  of  mono-legal-tenderism,  the  discussion 
becomes  vague.  Yet  the  latter  terms  are  the  ones  which  should  be  considered. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  the  coinage  of  one  or  both  metals  into  money  ; it  is 
whether  or  not  a debtor  shall  have  a choice  as  to  which  coin  he  will  use  in  meeting 
a contract,  while  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  any  i>ower  of  choice  as  to  which  metal 
he  will  receive. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  in  order  that  both  the  precious  metals,  silver  and 
gold,  shall  be  used  as  money  metals,  both  kinds  of  coin  which  are  manufactured 
therefrom  must  of  necessity  be  made  legal  tender  in  the  liquidation  of  debts. 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  both  metals  were  used  as  money  metals,  and  a bi- 
metallic system  prevailed  before  any  acts  of  legal  tender  existed.  Both  metals 
were  used  as  money  metals  even  before  States  or  nations  had  assumed  the  sole 
function  of  coinage.  Both  metals  are  used  to  day  by  races  or  nations  to  w'hom  the 
very  conception  of  a legal  tender  is  unknown.  Bi-metallism  is,  therefore,  well 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  use  of  either  metal  (or 
of  the  coins  made  from  either  metal)  as  money,  and  an  act  of  legal  tender  which 
may  compel  a creditor  to  receive  one  or  the  other  kinds  of  coin  in  liquidation  of  a 
debt.  In  point  of  fact,  the  use  which  is  made  of  money  in  the  discharge  of  debts, 
or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  use  w’hich  is  made  of  money  in  the  discharge  of  de- 
ferred i^ayments,  is  very  small  compared  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  money  in  the 
liquidation  of  exchanges,  bargains,  purchases  or  sales,  as  to  which  there  is  no  de- 
ferred payment,  or  none  of  any  moment. 
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What  is  culled  in  tlio  language  of  the  street  “ cash  tnule,”  is  immeusunihly 
gr  ?ater  than  credit  trade.  Cash  sales,  or  sales  on  \ery  short  credit,  are  vastly 
gr  ^ater  iu  value  than  sales  on  which  payment  is  deferred  for  any  great  leugtii  of 
til  le.  That  is  to  say,  substantially  all  transactions  in  or  exidiauges  of  merclntuilise, 
as  well  as  all  the  daily  sales  of  stocks  and  honds,  an  either  upon  a cash  basis  or* 
on  terms  of  credit  limited  within  say  to  twelvemonths.  Tiie  credit  wliicdi  is 
gt  lUted  by  the  farmer  wJio  plants  a crop,  or  Ity  tlio  manufacturer  who  lays  in  a 
stock  of  material,  to  the  ])nl)lic  in  geTioral  whom  he  is  i>rej»ariug  to  supply,  is  also 
su  ►stantially  limited  to  a single  season. 

Deferred  payments  of  the  Iciiul  likely  to  be  afVectetl  hy  any  change  in  the  rela- 
ti'  e value  of  the  prt*cions  metals  are  therefore  ])r;tctically  limited  to  mortgages  or 
re  .1  estate— railroad  bonds  and  puldic  vsecurities.  Tne  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
he  nest  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  bi-metailism,  may  therofoi*e  he  limited  to  the 
le:  r lest  such  obligations  may  become  a licavier  mortgage  at  maturity  than  at  the 
da  :e  of  the  obligation.  Has  the  lender  a fear  that  he  may  he  paid  iu  a medium 
wl  icli  sliall  have  less  purchasing  power,  then  tlie  charge  for  the  use  of  money  must 
he  increased.  \\  ould  it  sullice  to-day  for  the  United  States  to  promise  payment  iu 
“ ■ oin  ’ on  a long  loan  iu  order  to  secure  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  V I tliink  not. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  Vmy  gold  coin  in  order  to  restore  conlideiiee.  Were  there 
no  deferred  payments  or  long  dates,  the  matter  at  issue  ivould  ]>ossess  much  less 
importance,  since  abrupt  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  are  of  the 
rai  est  occurrence. 


Again,  the  transaction  is  very  ex<‘eptiunal  in  wlii»  li  it  is  necessary  for  either 
l>a  'tv  to  avail  itself  of  a legal  temier  act,  even  in  respect  to  a deferred  payment. 

What,  then,  is  the  history  of  legal  tender,  and  what  are  the  ])ur])Oses  of  legal 
teideracts? 

As  to  the  tirst  ({uestion,  I have  sought  iu  vain  for  a reply.  No  lawyer  or 
sti  dent  of  law  among  the  many  to  whom  I have  })ut  the  question  Ijas  been  aide  to 
gii  e me  the  origin  and  history  of  acts  of  legal  tender. 

W^e  must,  therefore,  reason  upon  them  deductively. 

W^hat  must  have  been  their  first  object  or  intention^ 

Before  any  such  acts  existed  the  names  which  were  applied,  either  to  coins  or 
to  nasses  of  metal  which  Avere  not  shajied  or  united  into  coins,  were  nt>t  these 

ua  aes  simple  designations  of  weight  and  (iiiality,  and  did  thev  carry  any  other  idea 
wiihthemV  i j 


Assume,  then,  that  a bargain  has  been  made  for  tlie  payment  at  a given  time  of 
a given  number  of  jiounds,  livres,  shekels  or  other  sijee.ific  weights  of  metal,  and 
tin  t there  existed  no  legal  tender  ai*t. 

The  specific  number  of  pieces  of  such  weight  being  offered  to  a creditor,  no  act 
of  egal  tender  would  be  required  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by  him. 
Ht  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfied.  He  could  expect  no  heavier  Aveight,  and  he 
Avo  lid  not  Aviilingly  accept  any  lighter  Avtight  or  quality.  True  money,  therefore, 
ne<  ds  no  act  of  legal  tender  to  enforce  its  acceptance  in  accordance  Avith  the  terms 
of : . contract  about  which  there  is  no  other  cau.se  of  disjmte. 

An  act  of  legal  tender  could,  therefore,  he  cunceived  only  Avlien  the  coinage  of  a 
coi  ntry  had  been  debased.  WTien  pounds,  livres  or  shekels  Avere  debased  and 
coi  IS  of  less  weight  or  fineness  tiian  tliose  indicated  by  the  original  name  were 
issued  and  first  ofi'ered  to  creditors,  the  vicious  nature  t f lerjal  tender  Avas  disclosed. 
It  vas  then  made  manilest  to  creditors  that  the  governing  j^oAver  of  the  country 
ha<  i^assed  a legal  tender  act  to  defraud  tlieni  of  their  rights. 

W/’hoeA'er  is  familiar  Avith  history,  even  in  a supei  ficial  Avay,  knoAvs  that  the 
me  inest  frauds  of  g(>verning  bodies  or  of  despots,  have  been  the  debasement  of 
the  coin  beloAv  the  Aveight  indicated  by  its  name,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  accep- 
tan  :e  of  such  light  coins  by  creditors  under  an  act  of  legal  temier. 

And  yet  the  Avorst  fraud  is  not  tliat  committed  upon  creditors.  W^hen  coin  is 
del  ased,  or  paper  substitutes  for  coin  are  forced  into  use  under  the  guise  of  money, 
pri  ;es  rise  rajjidly,  Avhile  wages  sloAvly  follow,  and  in  the  interval  the  mass  of  the 
pec  pie  are  fleeced,  as  they  soon  Avill  be  if  the  coinage  of  eiglity-threc-cent  dollars  is 
cor  tinned  much  longer. 

[t  inay,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  \^ery  conception  of  legal  tender  Avas  gen- 
era ed  in  fraud  and  matured  in  corruption.  Its  history  may  bo  a full  justification 
of  i :s  birth,  especially  the  histeny  of  legal  tender  acts  in  the  colonies  Avhich  noAV 
con  ititute  the  United  States  of  America. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  acts  of  legal  tender  As  hich 
are  passed  as  war  measures,  and  for  the  jiurpose  of  collecting  a forced  loan. 

The  A'ery  fact  that  the  legal  tender  notes  of  the  United  States  were  issued  for 
such  purposes  may  Avell  be  cited  as  evidence  of  their  unfit  character  in  time  of 
peace.  By  Avay  of  their  issue,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  made  a forced 
loan  of  arms,  equipments  and  services  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  Avar. 

Wlienever  these  notes  passed  into  the  Treasury  iu  liquidation  of  taxes,  thev 
conveyed  a title  to  tlie  arms,  equipments  or  services  previously  borrowed.  That 
transaction  was  then  closed  and  the  note  in  the  Treasury  became  a ilead  note— it 
became  futtcluA  officio — it  gave  evidence  that  a debt  had  been  paid  Avhicli  Avas  i>re- 
viously  owing  for  a forced  loan. 

A reissue  of  such  a note  is  the  collection  of  another  forced  loan  —it  is  a new  act 
of  borrowing' - it  is  a neAV  transaction  for  wliich  there  is  no  authority  of  law,  but 
against  wbieh  there  is,  I am  confident,  an  express  provision  of  law.  i belieA'e  this 
point  has  never  been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is,  perhaps,  presump- 
tuous to  Uiime  it,  but.  if  it  is  not  sound  Liav,  I think  all  bankers  will  agree  that  it 
is  common  sense.  No  banker  would  ever  look  upon  htA  notes  paid  in  any  other 
Avay. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  coiu'enient  function  of  a legal  tender  act,  toAvit: 
under  customary  conditions  the  debtor  Avho  has  attempted  to  ]>ay  his  debt,  accord- 
ing to  his  understanding  of  his  contract,  is  enabled  to  jierpetuate  the  evidence  of 
his  oficr  of  good  money  of  full  weight.  His  tender  Avould  be  limited  to  an  attempt 
to  act  in  accordance  Avith  his  contract;  to  bo  so  decided  by  a court  of  couq>etent 
jurisdiction  in  case  of  dispute.  But  this  function  could  be  coA’ered  in  many  other 
Avuys  ; it  is  an  incident,  rather  than  an  essential,  part  or  purpose  of  a legal*  tender 
act. 

Bi-metallism,  or  the  application  of  both  gold  and  silver  to  purposes  of  coinage 
for  use  as  money,  is  therefore  something  very  distinct  and  separate  from  bi-legal- 
teuderisin. 

We  must  separate  these  conceptions  or  functions  of  money  and  of  legal  tender 
from  each  other  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  our  common  sense  to  the  silver  ques- 
tion as  it  is  now  presented  to  us  for  a decision. 

For  the  purposii  of  illustrating  this  complete  separation,  Ave  may  find  many 
examples  iu  the  ]iast,  and  one  conspicuous  and  paramount  example  in  the  i>resent 
tim  ?. 

In  respect  to  international  commerce  there  is  and  can  be  no  application  of 
acts  of  legal  tender— such  acts  being  of  necessity  limited  to  the  country  by 
which  they  are  enacted  ; yet  all  this  commerce  is  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
money  metals  at  their  relati\'e  A’alue  each  to  the  other,  and  the  balances  are  all 
• liquidated  by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  form  of  coins,  or  in  the  equiva- 
lents of  coin  ; but  at  their  actual  relations  to  each  other. 

Bight  liere  let  it  be  remarked  that  there  is  and  has  been  less  uncertainty  and 
therefor*,'  less  cost  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  than  in 
the  conduct  of  its  domestic  commerce  since  18G1,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  had 
been  of  necessity  free  from  the  aggressive  Avorkiiig  of  legal  tender  acts. 

Again,  iu  former  days,  the  commerce  of  theeast  Avas  conducted  by  the  remittance 
of  .silver  liullion  or  of  Mexican  dollars  to  China,  and  by  the  remittance  of  Spanish 
pillar  dollars  to  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  other  places.  The  trade  dollar  coined  by  the 
United  States  Avas  iiiA’ented  for  use  in  the  China  trade,  in  imitation  of  the  Mexicau 
dollar  so  far  as  Aveight  of  silver  is  concerned.  But,  since  all  the  Avays  and  methods 
of  commerce  have  been  changed  by  the  telegra])!!  and  the  steamship,  London  has 
become  the  clearing  house  of  the  world  in  a more  complete  measure  than  ever 
% before,  and  there  all  balances  are  determined  and  settled  in  pounds  sterling,  Avhich 
is  only  a name  designating  a given  weight  of  gold  of  which  the  coin  representative 
is  a soA'ereign. 

How  and  why  has  this  come  about  ? 

Is  it  not  because  no  aggressive  act  of  legal  tender  can  be  extended  over  these 
transactions  ? 

Has  not  the  standard  of  gold  been  adopted  by  natural  selection  because  it  is  the 
safest  and  least  bulky,  and  therefore  the  cheapest  ? 

Has  this  selection  of  the  standard  or  unit  of  a pound  sterling  as  the  measure  of 
all  deferred  payments  in  international  commerce  had  the  least  effect  iu  req^ect  to 


tl  e use  of  silver  as  a money  metal  for  the  manufacture  of  coins  in  Asia,  Africa  or 
S uitli  America  ? 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  the  interference  of  acts  of  legal  tender  may  alter  the 
n lative  quaniities  of  gold  or  silver  coin  used  by  particular  countries.  Had  not 
silver  been  made  a legal  tender  in  Germany,  the  stock  of  coin  which  was  sohl  when 
tlie  act  was  repealed  would  never  have  accumulated  in  Germany,  and  had  it  not 
a cumulated  there  wtudd  have  been  no  great  stock  to  be  sold  by  which  the  market 
p *ice  was  for  a time  affected.  If  the  United  States  ha  l not  withdrawn  two  million 
d )llars*  worth  of  silver  bullion  x^er  month  from  the  m irket  for  useless  coinage,  we 
s^.ould  not  be  confronted  with  the  x:>resent  question  of  how  to  use  it,  and  the 
e changes  of  the  world  would  not  be  liable  to  temiJorary  disturbance  when  we  cease 
t(  pnreliase  or  try  to  disx^o.se  of  what  we  have. 

]\Iay  it  not,  therefore,  be  held  that  acts  of  legal  tender  in  resx>ect  to  the  money 
netals  -while  they  may  cause  tem|:)orary  tiuctuations  in  their  relation  to  each 
o her — or  may  render  these  ffuctnations  more  intense,  are  yet  utterlyjpowerless  to 
e.‘  tablish  anv  uniform  ratio  btdween  the  two  metals  ? 

May  we  not  also  assume  that  if  there  were  no  other  act  of  legal  tender  in  the 
U uitetl  States,  except  such  as  would  empower  creditors  to  enforce  contracts  in  the 
sj  ecitie  kind  of  coin  named  in  each  contract,  substantially  all  contracts  for  any  long 
d<  ferred  |)ayment  would  be  made  sx^eoifically  payable  in  dollars  of  gold  or  in  other 
gi  Id  coins,  because  there  would  be  less  risk  thau  in  contracts  specified  in  silver 
d- 'liars?  If  such  w'onld  be  the  free  choice  of  both  the  parties  to  such  a contract, 
w IV  should  the  law  be  so  framed  as  to  restrict  such  fri^edom  of  contract  ? 

May  not  the  x^resent  law  be  construed  as  an  act  to  render  all  conh'acts  uncertain, 
ai  d to  subject  all  creditors  to  the  rule  of  “ heads  I lose,  tails  you  win?”  If,  liow- 
e''  er,  creditors  are  forced  to  take  this  risk,  in  the  long  run  the  debtors  will  ijay  for 
it  in  the  higher  rate  of  interest  ux^onall  loans. 

May  it  not  be  held  that  the  very  x>nrpose  of  all  legislation  for  the  enforcement 
o contracts  and  for  the  collection  of  debts  is  to  x^revejit  the  evasion  of  either  ? Is 
n tt  this  the  true  interest  of  both  x>^irties  in  all  the  contracts  ? 

If  so,  what  justitication  can  there  be  in  establishing  two  kinds  of  coin  under 
tl  e same  name,  and  giving  the  debtor  the  only  choice? 

It  is,  x^erhax)3,  useless  to  ask  this  question,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U lited  States  has  impaired  the  terms  of  all  contracts  by  a decision  which  gives  the 
d<  btor  the  choice  between  two  kinds  of  dollars,  and  on<i  pax^er  substitute  for  dollars. 

We  must,  therefore,  surmount  the  commercial  dangers  which  have  been  artiti* 
ciilly  created  by  aggressive  legislation,  and  sustained  i>y  illogical  (or,  we  may  say 
excexd  for  this  x>artienlar  decision),  decision  of  the  court,  by  coming  back 
tc  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  an  ax)X>^^al  to  common  sense  on  the  silver  (xnestion. 

The  act  of  legal  tender  whereby  the  x>i'<^scut  silver  dollars  was  made  lawful 
m )uey,  and  uutler  vv’hich  the  alternative  has  been  giv'en  to  all  debtor.s  to  meet  their 
Cl  utraets  by  making  use  of  it,  whatever  its  dex>reciation  may  be,  was  sustained  by 
tv  o distinct  x?iU*ties. 

1st.  By  the  owners  or  representatives  of  the  silver  mining  interests  of  the 
U lited  States. 

2d.  By  many  x>ersons  who  honestly  believ^e  that  the  use  of  silver  as  a money 
m dal  dex>cnds  nxion  silver  coins  of  some  sort  being  made  a legal  tendei'. 

With  rcsxiect  to  the  first-class, ^it  would  be  useless  to  argue.  Silver,  considered 
a product,  is  one  of  the  most  insiguiticant  and  unimxiortaut  of  the  xu'oducts  of 
tie  United  States.  It  gives  employment  at  very  uncertain  rates  of  wages,  and 
uj  der  generally  adverse  conditions  to  a small  body  of  laborers,  and  to  a very  con- 
si  lerable  amount  of  capital;  but  this  capital  is  mainly  used  as  a motive  to  sxiecula- 
ti  m rather  than  for  any  other  x^urpose.  The  general  result  of  this  branch  of  in- 
di  .stry  has  been  that  ev^ery  dollar  of  silver  lately  xu'Oil'iced  within  the  limits  of  the 
cc  untry  has  xu’obably  cost  nearly  two  dollai's  in  gold  /alue,  according  to  the  judg- 
mmt  of  those  best  qualified  to  have  an  opinion.  It  has  given  rise  to  a fewspecula- 
ti  ‘e  and  somewhat  obnoxious  great  fortunes,  and  has  ruined  a very  large  number  of 
p*  rsons.  At  the  highest  x^oint  it  has  been  worth  less  than  ffti/  mtllioa  dollars  a 
y<  ar,  and  has  averaged  much  less  for  the  last  ten  years;  and  as  I have  had  occasion 
tc  remark  more  than  once,  the  total  value  of  the  amuial  silver  production  is  less 
tlau  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  production  of  hen’s  eggs,  the  latter  representing  a 
v(  ry  widely  diffused  branch  of  industry,  on  which  not  less  than  five  times  the  num- 
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ber  of  laboring  people  are  sustained  in  comfort,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  compared  to 
the  laboring  i)eople  engaged  in  silver  mining.  We  may,  therefore,  reject  the  arrogant 
demands  of  the  so-called  silver  interests  with  the  contemx^t  w'hich  thev  deserve, 
when  they  claim  for  their  branch  of  industry  such  special  legislation  as  impairs  or 
imperils  the  whole  commerce  of  tlie  country. 

Persons  of  the  second  class  are  entitled  to  the  most  careful  and  judicious  con- 
sideration ! They  are  not  the  advocates  of  a silver  standard,  nor  of  the  single  use 
of  silver  as  a money  metal;  but  they  believ^e  that  the  stability  of  all  business,  and 
that  the  protection  of  all  debtors  retpiires  the  continued  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  monev  metils.  Thev  d<>  not  concur  in  the  views  wdiieh  have  been  x>resented  in 
this  ynxpew  that  acts  of  legal  tender  have  very  slight  and  temxmrary  effect  upon 
the  use  au<l  price  of  silver;  but  they  fully  l)elieve  that  the  legal  xirovisions  must  be 
made  for  such  use.  They  are  reasonable  persons,  wdio  may  be  convinced  by  their 
opx^oneuts,  or  who  may  x^ossibly  convince  their  opponents  that  they  are  wrong; 
they  should  V>e  met  wdth  honest  and  reasonable  discussion!  Of  their  number  the 
Hon.  A.  J.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  is  a conspicuous  and  able  representative.  Any  pro- 
X)Ositions  which  he  submits,  or  is  willing  to  sustain  are  entitled  to  a very  full  con- 
sideration; and  I,  therefore,  propose  to  treat  very  briefiv  what  I understand  to  be 
the  x^lan  which  Miv  Warner  has  x>resented,  and  which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  him 
to  sustain  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  cessation  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar, 
which  is  now  comx^ulsory  at  the  rate  of  two  million  dollar’s  worth  of  bullion  x^^** 
month.  Mr.  Warner  and  his  intelligent  associates  are  absolute  bi-metallists— they 
are  as  averse  to  the  single  use  of  silver  to  which  they  see  events  are  now  tending  in 
this  country,  as  they  are  to  the  single  use  of  gold.  With  them  may  we  not  confer 
and  x>erhax)s  co-operate  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tbit  Mr.  Warner’s  plans  had  not  been  submitted  in  the 
first  place  in  the  form  of  a specific  act  proposed  for  legislation.  Having,  however, 
been  first  published  as  an  interview,  it  has  been  subjected  to  very  great  miscon- 
struction, and  Mr.  Warner  has  been  treated  by  superficial  persons  as  if  he  were 
one  of  the  ordinary  ruck  of  agitators  who  seek  to  establish  what  they  call  “ c-heap 
money.”  So  far  from  this  being  true,  there  is  no  person  in  the  United  States  who 
desires  more  earnestly  to  secure  a true  and  uniform  standard  in  respect  to  whatever 
may  be  the  lawful  money  or  lawful  coinage  of  the  country. 

If  I fully  comprehend  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Warner  has  reached  after  a 
very  careful  study  on  his  part  of  all  the  standard  authorities,  he  thinks  that  there 
is  a necessary  and  absolute  connection  between  the  volume  of  the  money  metals, 
both  silver  and  gold,  and  the  transactions  which  are  gauged  or  valued  by  the 
standard  of  these  metals.  He  is  also  of  the  conviction  that  these  so-called  money 
metals,  silver  and  gold,  may  be  monetized  or  demonetized  by  acts  of  legislation  ; 
hence  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to  acts  of  legal  tender. 

For  our  present  x^urpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  these 
Suffice  it  that  both  Mr.  Warner  and  all  other  intelligent  advocates  of  what  is  called 
the  bi-metallic  system,  are  now'  of  the  conviction  that  the  x»reseut  coinage  act  of 
the  United  States  under  which  the  x^i’^-^cnt  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States 
is  being  coined  and  made  a full  legal  tender,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  general 
adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  system  by  other  nations  or  States.  Mr.  Warner  and 
his  associates  are  therefore  as  urgently  in  favor  of  a repeal  of  the  x^resent  coinage 
act,  both  in  respect  to  dollars  an.l  to  subsidiary  coinage  as  the  most  intense  mono- 
metallist  can  be  ; but  he  desires  to  coux^le  with  this  rex)eal  certain  other  measures 
whereby  he  believes  that  the  use  of  silver  as  a money  metal  may  be  x^romoted,  both 
in  this  and  in  other  countries.  May  sve  not  therefore  give  careful  consideration  to 
his  propositions  ? If  I comx>reheuJ  them  rightly,  they  are  as  follows  : 

Ceu(>Ied  wdth  a rex^eal  of  the  coinage  act,  he  x>i*oimses  that  the  United 

States  Treasury  shall  receive  deposits  of  silver  bullion,  and  shall  issue  certidcates 
of  such  dex^osits,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  w'eight  of  bullion  ; and  this  weight 
of  bullion  shall  also  be  measured  or  declared  in  terms  of  dollars  at  the  market 
value  of  such  bullion  at  the  time  of  the  dex>osit. 

He  further  x>roposes  that  these  certificates  of  dex>osit  of  silver  bullion  shall  be 
received  by  the  Government  in  liquidation  of  taxes  or  duties  at  tlie  declared  value 
in  dollars  wdiich  shall  have  been  given  them  at  the  time  of  their  issue  ; or  that 
they  shall  be  redeemable  by  the  Government  in  an  equal  weight  of  silver  bullion 
to  that  named  in  the  certificate,  or  in  any  kind  of  lawful  money  which  may  be  in 
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poatession  of  the  Treasurer,  at  the  number  of  dollars  which  the  certificate  repre- 
sen s. 

I understand  Mr.  Warner’s  view  of  the  market  vah;e  of  silver  bullion,  he  does 
not  consider  this  market  vahie  to  be  the  exact  ratio  wlijcli  silver  bullion  bears  to 
gol  I coin  or  to  gold  bullion.  What  he  does  believe,  I apprehend,  is  this,  that  the 
ma  ket  value  of  silver  bullion  is  its  price,  which  price  h established  by  its  ratio  to 
the  whole  volume  of  money  which  is  in  use  in  all  tln^  commerce  of  the  world, 
wh<  ther  such  money  be  of  gold  or  silver  or  of  legal  tender  substitutes. 

[t  would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  this  abstract  question,  since  it  is  prob- 
abl  i that  all  bankers  and  all  advocates  of  a single  stai.dard,— commonly  called  a 
gol  I standard,— would  be  satisfied  with  the  continued  use  of  silver,  provided  it 
coil  .d  be  established  in  use  for  money  purposes  at  the  standard  of  its  market  value, 
will  tever  may  be  the  factors  which  make  sach  market  value.  Uniformity  and  sta- 
bili  y are  the"  essential  points  to  be  sought  and  established,  if  possible,  in  the  money 
uni  . 

Che  doubtful  question  in  the  minds  of  most  persons  would  be,  wliether  or  not 
itvouldbe  judicious  for  the  Government  to  issue  certificates  at  a fixed  market 
vah  e,  and  virtually  to  guarantee  to  the  holder  of  the  cer  ificate  that  the  price  would 
not  be  below  that  point  while  that  certificate  was  outstanding.  If  the  Government 
wer  ? not  now  imposing  upon  the  people  a much  greater  risk  by  purchasing  one-half 
the  entire  annual  product  of  our  silver  mines  at  its  maiket  value  and  imposing  it 
upc  a the  people  us  a legal  tender  at  an  advance  of  about  twenty -five  per  cent.,  Mr. 

Wa  ner’s  proposition  might  not,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  consideration.  Is  it  not, 
hov  ever,  a much  safer  alternative  than  the  conditions  to  which  we  are  now  sub- 
ject ?d? 

. t has  been  objected  that  if  this  proj^osition  were  ado])ted,  the  silver  of  the  w'orld 
woi  Id  tend  toward  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or,  as  it  has  been  alleged, 

“ w )iild  be  dumped  into  the  Treasury  but  I can  find  no  reason  for  any  sueli  an- 
tici  )ation.  It  is  not  proposed  to  issue  these  certificates  from  the  Treasury  except 
at  t le  market  value  of  silver  at  that  time  ; therefore,  what  object  would  there  be  in 
sen  lii3g  silver  to  this  country  from  any  foreign  country  n order  to  obtain  a certifi- 
catt  which  can  only  be  used  for  certain  limited  purposes  within  the  limits  of  the 
Un  ted  States,  when  the  same  price  could  be  obtained  in  gold  coin  or  in  exchange 
for  nerchamlise,  at  any  other  point. 

Again,  it  has  been  anticipated  that  the  whole  prodi.ct  of  silver  of  the  United 
Sta  es  would  tend  toward  the  Treasury  to  be  converted  into  certificates.  How  could 
th'n  happen  ? Mr.  Warner  does  not  i>ropose  that  these  certificates  shall  be  made  a 
leg!  1 tender  in  liquidation  of  private  debts  ; therefore  no  deposit  would  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  acceptance  of  a certificate  by  a creditor.  All  that 
can  happen  would  be  that  the  United  States  vaults  would  be  made  use  of  for  the 
depjsit  of  a somewhat  cumbrous  but  valuable  material  in  order  that  its  value 
sho  lid  be  represented  by  a certificate,  easily  transferable  to  other  persons  by  the 
owl  er  or  producer  of  the  silver  bullion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  certifi- 
catt  s would  find  an  immediate  use  and  to  a large  extent ; just  as  the  certificates 
for  ;he  deposit  of  gold  found  a use,  to  a large  extent.  I liere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  silver  producers  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  tliese  certificates  in  settlement  of 
the  r debts  to  other  persons  who  would  voluntarily  receive  them.  If  a slight  rise 
sho  lid  then  occur  in  the  price  of  silver,  they  would  be  presented  for  redemption  in 
bill  ion  ; if  a slight  fall  should  occur,  they  would  be  in  demand  for  use  in  liquida- 
tioi  of  National  taxes  and  duties.  Therein,  some  one  will  say,  may  be  the  danger. 

Bui  what  would  this  danger  amount  to  ? The  moment  a silver  certificate  had  come 
bae  i into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  liquidation  of  a tax  or  a duty,  the 
silv  ?r  bullion  which  that  certificate  represented  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  a % 

liei.  ; it  w'ould  become  the  absolute  jiroperty  of  the  United  States,  and  could  then 
be  I old  at  its  market  value  if  the  United  States  needed  to  convert  it  into  gold  or 
its  . quivalent.  These  certificates  would  constitute  a paper  currency,  secured  dol- 
lar or  dollar  by  one  of  the  money  metals,  to  wit,  by  silver  tied  to  the  standard  of 
its  :aarket  value  by  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States,  That  is  to  say,  equivalent 

^ .Vould  this  not  be  an  ideal  paper  currency  ? Or  we  might  ask,  would  not  this 
pro  )osed  semi-currency  be  the  entering  wedge  to  a currency  with  a true  metallic 
bas  s V So  it  seems  to  me;  and,  even  at  a cost  or  risk  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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States,  through  the  guarantee  of  their  Government,  surely  vastly  less  dangerous 
or  costly  than  the  present  system  of  coining  legal  tender  silver  dollars  wortii  less 
than  eighty-three  cents  at  the  market  value  of  silver. 

To  wluit  extent  Mr.  Warner  proposes  to  enforce  tlio  use  of  these  certificates  in 
the  exchanges  of  the  National  Banks  has  not  been  made  })erfectlv  clear,  ami  will 
not  be  until  his  proimsition  shall  take  the  form  of  a legislative  bill  Tliis  branelx 
of  the  question  would  surely  be  a most  .suital)le  ])urt  of  tlie  subject  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bankers. 

Unless  I take  a very  superfieial  vi(*w  of  this  whole  subjeid,  tlieve  is  a wav  out  of 
our  present  diiliculty  in  the  ado]>tion  <if  some  metliod  of  using  silver  bullion  aiial- 
og;ous  to  the  one  proposed  by  Warner,  if  not  identical  with  it,  which  -will  sat- 
isfy all  honest  advocates  of  the  use  of  silver  as  a money  metal,  and  will  save  the 
ivorld  from  the  sliock  (»f  its  absolute  disuse  in  this  country,  wliieli  inav  ensue  for 
a time  wlieuever  the  country  realizes  the  extreme  danger  to  Avhicli  its  whole  fiuan- 
cial  system  is  now*  ex]H)sed  under  <‘xisting  laws. 

Uiirthermoro,  Mr.  Warner  ])ropuses  the  recoinage  of  all  our  subsidiary  silver 
coin  in  order  tiiat  a new  standard  w'oight  be  established  more  nearly  equal"  to  the 
market  value  of  silver  bullion.  Tiiat  some  such  course  wnll  soon  be -an  absolute 
necessity  is  becoming  apparent  by  tlie  admitted  danger  of  the  manufacture  of 
subsidiary  coins  of  full  weiglit  aud  value,  according  to  the  present  standard,  in 
private  mints,  or  in  inints  (Established  outside  the  bmits  of  the  Unite*!  St.des. 

It  is  not  ma*essary  to  do  more  than  to  jiresent  this  danger  to  the  attention  of 
bankt  rs.  The  subsidiary  coins  (*an  l>e  converted,  ujion  ]>rescntation.  into  legal 
tender  notes,  in  sufitcieutly  larg(3  sums  to  make  the  (a>nversiuu  as  rapid  as  w'ould 
be  necessary;  and  tliese  legal  tender  mdes  can  now  be  converted  into  guLl  coin. 
So  long  as  this  state  of  things  contimu's  there  would  be  a profit  of  more  than 
twenty-five  ])er  cent,  in  estaldi.shing  a private  mint  for  tlie  coinage  of  the  half- 
dollar  of  full  weiglit  and  standard  fineness.  There  are  some  reasons  to  suppose 
that  this  work  is  now  in  operation  on  a very  considerable  scale. 

There  is  another  important  view  whiidi  may  !>•*  taken  in  respect  to  Mr.  Warner’s 
proposition.  The  ]>ayment  of  the  bonded  delit  of  the  fnited  States  has  not  been 
proceeding  as  rapidly  during  the  last  few  months  as  it  did  for  a long  jieriod 
antCLvdent.  But  this  is  a tune  of  linctuation.  Already  very  many  signs  of  an 
improvement  in  business  are  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  brnit  has 
been  reached  in  the  revenue  which  will  be  yielded  under  our  present  system  of 
Natiimal  taxation.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  lowest  limit  of  judicious  econoniv 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  lias  aof  been  reached.  We  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  witness  an  inereasiug  sui'idus  of  revenue  very  soon,  whicli  must  be 
applied  to  the  payment  and  withdrawal  of  United  State.s  bonds.  Even  if  meis- 
ures  should  be  enacted  by  the  present  or  the  next  Congress  for  a considerable 
reduction  of  taxation,  such  measures  may  not  be  followed  by  a commensurate  or 
very  large  reduction  of  revenue.  Tlie  lirst  lesson  has  yet  to  be  learned  in  this 
country  tiiat  a reduction,  within  certain  limits,  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  leads  to  an 
inin-ease  of  revenue;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  either  the  present  oi*  the  next 
Congress  will  enact  such  heroic  measures  in  the  reduction  of  rates  as  will  lead  to 
auv  considerable  reduction  of  revenue. 

I suppose  that  no  iutelligeiit  banker  has  failed  to  ask  liimself  the  question  as  to 
what  will  be  basis  of  a paper  eurreney  when  Government  bonds  cun  uo  loii^vr  be 
obtained  at  sucdi  a price  or  rate  of  interest  as  would  iuduee  Xatioiial  llariks  to 
issue  bauk  notes;  yet  the  people  of  tliis  country  are  not  likely  to  j^ive  iqi  the  cou- 
veuieuce  of  a paper  carreuoy,  aud  will  adopt  luauy  dang.  rou's  alteruatives  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  tlie  iucouvenieuce  and  rGk  of  carrying  much  coin  in  their 
pockets;  they  will  eertainly  adopt  almost  any  alternative*  rather  than  be  subjected 
to  the  uecessity  of  carrying  around  a lieavy  weight  of  silver  dollars. 

May  we  not  probalily  tiiid  the  solution  of  tliis  problem  in  some  mode  of  action 
analogous  to  that  now  jiroposed  liy  i\Ir.  Warner  in  respect  to  silver?  \Yoiild  it 
not  be  within  the  proper  fniictioiis  of  the  (lovernmeiit.  even  at  some  slight  cost 
and  at  a moilerate  risk,  to  grant  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  a representative  jiafier 
currency  in  the  form  of  a certifi.-ate  of  deposit  of  gold  bullion,  or  of  silver  bullion 
at  its  market  value?  So  long  as  the  central  Goveriiiiient  elects  to  assume  the 
functions  of  providing  any  kind  of  paper  currency  in  substitution  for  gold  coin, 
there  seems  to  me  no  safer  alternative  than  such  a one  as  this. 
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lu  courlusion,  I vontaro  to  ask  yon  to  consuler  this  (|uestion  on  the  grounds 
wliii-h  1 tirst  prosentt'd  it,  to  Avit:  Tliat  acts  of  legal  tender  are  not  a neeessity 
the  safe  eonduet  of  business;  that  if  enacted  at  all  they  can  only  be  justly  en- 
ed  for  the  ]uu‘[>o>e  of  enforcing  the  fiilfilinent  of  ca>ntracts  according  to  their 
ms — but  that,  in  this  couiitfv especially,  their  principal  result  has  been  to  iiui>air 
})i*ivate  contracts. 

Were  there  no  national  acts  of  legal  tender,  for  Avhich,  it  may  be  observed,  no 
?cific  authority  can  be  fouml  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but,  on 
! contrary,  a very  strong  implied  reservation  to  the  several  States  of  the  power 
establish  a legal  tender,  this  tpnvstiou  could  not  arise.  AVere  the  functions  of 
» central  Govt  rnmeiit  limited  sim[>ly  to  the  establislimeut  of  coins  of  a given 
iglit,  and  to  the  maunfaetnre  of  such  coins  in  the  national  mints,  these  mints 
lid  be  saielv  opened  to  the  free  coinage  either  of  gold  or  of  silver.  It  would  then 
.t  with  eacli  State  to  determine  whetiior  one  or  the  other  or  both  coins  should 
a legal  tender  within  its  limits,  as  to  contracts  entered  into  within  that  State, 
)ject  to  that  wise  proA'isiou  of  the  Constitution  that  no  State  should  make  any- 
ug  but  silw-r  or  gold  a legal  tender  in  liipiidatiou  of  debts. 

it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  national  Go\ermuent  should  have  arro- 
ted  to  itselt,  A\ithout  sjjecitic  authority,  the  power  to  enact  acts  of  legal  tender, 
eept  for  this,  the  arrogant  a'*ts  and  aggressive  dt  mands  of  the  petty  silver 
ning  interest  wtmld  have  been  of  no  etl'ect,  and  the  cominereial,  agrieultnral  and 
iiuiacturing  States  would  ha^'o  estaldished  the  stand  ird  which,  to  each  of  them, 
uld  have  seemed  most  safe  and  suitable. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  banker  Avhat  that 
ndard  should  be. 

There  is  but  (me  other  point  upon  which  I may  venture  to  make  a suggestion. 
Very  able  arguments  iiave  been  presented  by  Air.  C.  J . Goschen,  Air.  Robert 
ffen  and  others,  in  which  the  j)resent  great  decline  in  ])rices  is  imputed  to  an  in- 
ased  scarcity  of  gold.  In  Air.  Gillen’s  recent  article  in  the  Jane  Contemporary 
cieu\  he  gives  a very  clear  statement  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  while  re- 
ring  somewhat  inciilently  to  the  iinpro\ ements  wh  (*h  have  been  made  in  the 
)cess  of  })roductiou  and  distribution,  he  yet  attriluites  the  reduction  of  prices  to 
uliminishing  jirodnct  of  gold.  I can  only  regardthis  as  an  iiv])othesis  unlikely 
)e  }>roved,  because  both  Air.  Cioschen  and  Air.  Gitlen  seem  to  me  to  give  very  little 
■ard  to  the  elcnu-nt  which  I shouhl  cousiden*  the  clref  cause  of  a reduction  in 
ce.  Tiiey  take  note,  it  is  true,  of  the  incnuising  (piautity  of  sta[>le  products  as  a 
tor,  but  they  do  not  a[»pcar  to  give  any  attentum  to  the  fact  that  the  increased 
duct  is  the  result  of  the  same  or  of  a less  qu  intity  of  labor.  They  seem  to  Con- 
or a reduction  of  juices  an  evil,  lint  is  this  a fact  ? When  such  reduction 
)})ens  bt'caii'C  of  an  increased  general  product  and  a remission  of  labor,  is  not 
consequent  reduction  of  price  an  immense  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
)j)le  ? It  must  be  kejit  distinetly  in  view  that  in  the  jirogess  of  invention,  lower 
ces  are  wholly  ci>nsisteut  with  higher  wages,  therefore  the  small  farmers, 

I Ava-e-earners,  and  salary  men,  who  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the  jieople  of  the 
ited  States,  who  are  occuj'ied  in  any  kind  of  gainful  occupation,  are  steadily 
ning  an  increasing  share  of  an  increasing  product.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
etlect  of  tills  important  element  in  the  case,  we  may  also  2^i‘A*sent  liypothetical 
ditions. 

TTkst. — Let  us  su2)}>ose  a given  community  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
uiug,  and  siiji^ilied  with  all  tlie  coin  it  needs  to  seiwe  for  its  instruments  of 
hauge  and  Inr  bank  reserves.  Cousninption  is  restricted,  because  the  roads 
bad  ami  the  time  required  to  make  the  exchange  is  long.  If  a large  quantity 
gold  IS  iiihled  tu  the  ijuautity  of  coin,  Avithout  being  accoinjianied  by  other  im- 
vemeuts,  throngh  the  sudden  o[)ening  of  a mine  in  Avhieh  the  labor  cost  of 
curing  the  gold  is  small,  Avould  not  tlie  only  ellect,  if  any,  be  a rise  in  jirices, 
e>s  the  coin  could  be  exchanged  for  imjau’ts 

SncoM).  — Sii2»j>ose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  addition  is  made  to  the  stock  of 
l1,  but  that  lailways  are  substituted  for  common  Avays,  Avith  no  imjirovement  in 
processes  of  })roduction.  Yet  would  tliere  not  a great  saving  of  time  in 
king  the  exchanges,  and,  as  they  would  cause  less  coin  to  be  reijuired,  Avonld 
a fall  in  jirices  of  bulky  commodities  jirobably  ensue,  provided  this  change 
i accom[>anied  by  a transfer  of  the  coin  which  could  be  siiared  to  foreign  coun- 
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tries  in  exchange  for  something  which  had  before  been  bey  ond  the  means  of  the 
community  ? 

Third. — Supj^ose  a great  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of  ]>rodnction  and  of 
trans})ortation  were  made  at  the  same  time,  with  no  addition  to  the  stock  of  coin, 
in  such  case  would  not  increased  consumi)tioii  and  activity  ensue,  tht^  saving  of 
time  offsetting  the  increase  of  transactions,  so  that  the  old  stock  of  coin  might 
still  suffice,  Avhile  the  end  would  be  greater  abundance  and  increased  consumi>tion 
at  the  same  jArices  ? 

Fourth. — Now,  let  us  assume  Avhat  seem  to  be  the  actual  facts  : ]3etwi‘en  1850 
and  1860,  the  modern  railway  and  the  modern  steamship  began  to  have  their  effect 
on  commerce.  Agricultural  machinery,  imjAroA-ement  in  steam  engines  and  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  l>egan  to  have  their  effect  on  jiroduetion — the  electric 
telegraph  came  into  use — and  had  the  volume  of  the  iirccious  metals  remained 
the  same,  a great  reduction  of  jirices  might  w’ell  have  been  expected,  growing  out 
of  the  increased  production  and  decreased  cost  of  distribution  and  great  saving  of 
time.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  last  series  of  great  inventions,  such  as  the 
tirst  ajAplicatiou  of  steam,  of  the  power  loom,  of  the  loeiAuiotiA'e.  and  the  great 
develojmient  in  iron  mining  and  manufactures,  Avithout  Avhich  England  especially 
could  not  have  sustained  the  Avai’s  of  the  tirst  pai’t  of  the  century.  Rut  immedi- 
ately after  the  vast  addition  to  the  jArecious  metals  betAveeu  1850  and  1860,  at  a 
greatly  reduced  cost  of  production,  came  the  greatest  series  of  iuA'entions  and  ira- 
proA^emeuts  in  the  jAroduction  and  distribution  of  all  other  useful  commodities 
Avhich  ever  occurred  in  a single  generation.  Yet  the  increased  abundance  of  the 
money  metals  more  than  counterbalanced  this  increase  of  other  pi’oducts.  As 
compared  to  1845--’50,  ju’ices  steadiL"  rose  until  the  advance  culminated  between 
1870-75. 

It  Avill  be  observed  that  in  such  periods  great  fortunes  are  made,  because  the 
rise  in  Avages  is  much  more  sIoav  than  the  rise  in  prices,  and  Avage-earners  are  the 
great  consumers  of  the  goods  and  wares,  from  the  sale  of  aaTiicIi  fortunes  are  se- 
cured. The  advantage  Avhich  rising  or  high  bring  to  Avage-earners  is  that 

of  continuous  employment,  otherwise  they  are  a disadvantage  to  them. 

During  the  period  from  1865  to  1875,  howeA’er,  another  era  of  unusual  inven- 
tion and  of  great  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of  all  ju’tAdnctiou  took  place,  and 
again  it  wctuld  have  been  reasonable  to  expect  a fall  in  prices ; but,  although 
the  panic  of  1873  had  been  severe,  it  did  not  result  in  a permanent  fall — 
it  caused  a fluctuation  only — the  enormous  mass  of  jAi’ecious  metal  addeil  betAveen 
1850  and  1870  had  not  yet  Avorked  out  its  full  results.  The  excessive  abundance 
of  gold  enabled  Germany  to  substitute  gold  for  siR-er,  and  in  this  avuv  caused  a 
dejAreciation  of  silver,  the  lArodiietion  of  Avhich  was  still  increasing ; the  United 
States  and  Italy  found  abundance  of  gold  for  their  jAurjtoses  A\itliout  causing  a 
sign  of  scarcity  anywhere,  and  such  has  been  the  stimulating  eflect  on  jAi’ices  of 
the  vast  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold  at  low  cost  of  jArodnetion  that  the  effect  of 
all  these  imjAi'ovements,  Avhioh  would  otherwise  have  immediately  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  |Arices  of  grain,  cotton,  iron,  copper,  sugar,  textiles — in  short,  of 
every  great  staple  excejAt  timber,  Avhich  has  become  less  abundant — Avas  deferred 
until  1882-’83. 

This  great  and  sudden  excess  of  gold  has  now  at  last  become  distributed  ; the 
production  of  gold  is  am])le  to  |Arovide  for  Avaste ; there  is  no  sign  of  scarcity  of 
gold  anywhere,  and  there  is  still  a small  excess  of  silver.  At  last  the  beneficent 
results  of  all  the  inventions  to  AA'hich  I have  referred  are  becoming  ajAparent,  from 
which  we  are  now  obtaining  our  A'ast  abundance  of  grain,  fuel,  meat  and  clothing, 
accomiAauied  by  a great  reduction  in  rents,  both  of  laud  deA'otoil  to  agriculture 
and  of  city  property,  and  we  have  at  last  the  Ioav  jArices  to  Avhich  vast  imjArove- 
meuts  have  entitled  us. 

In  such  jAeriods  of  adjustment  to  lower  prices  the  owners  of  railw  ays,  factories, 
warehouses  and  works  aaTucIi  have  been  constructed  on  a ‘basis  of  high  prices, 
must  suffer  ; merchants  and  manufacturers  Avho  carry  stocks  of  goods  also  suffer, 
and  the  small  proportion  of  the  working  classes  Avho  are  customarily  em^Aloyed  in 
constructive  enterprises  which  are  for  a time  checked,  find  employment  Avith  dif- 
ficulty. All  the  rest  gain.  Abundance  and  low  jArices  are  a jAermaneut  benefit — 
the  great  volume  of  the  necessary  traffic,  which  constitutes  at  least  uinety  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  goes  on  its  customary  Avay,  and,  when  the  adjustment  shall  have  been 
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ma  le,  and  general  prosperity  returns,  every  one  will  s.'e  what  is  now  apparent  to 
onl  r a teAv  that  such  hard  times  as  are  produced  by  an  abundant  production  at 
a djcreasmg  cost  when  measured  in  terms  of  labor,  are,  in  fact,  the  periods 
weifare^^  ^ people  are  making  the  greatest  progress  in  substantial 

Vside  from  the  entirely  abnormal  conditions  of  war,  1 have  mvself  witnessed 
the  purely  commercial  crisis  of  1857,  the  panic  of  180G,  the  railwav  panic  of  1873 
the  ong  period  of  depression  preceding  tlie  restoration  of  the  specie  standard  in 
18i  h and  the  recent  era  ot  abundance  and  adjustment  of  prices  which  have  been 
call  ad  the  hard  times  between  1882  and  1885.  Ea<‘li  of  these  periods  has  been 
one  of  the  cure  ot  a previous  disease  in  the  financial  fabric,  from  which  process  of 
cur  ! great  prosperity  has  soon  after  ensued ; the  present  era  will,  in  mv  belief 
yer,  soon  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wholesome  processes,  during  which 
the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  rendering  the  struggle  for  life  vastly  easier  than 
It  h IS  ever  been  before,  and  in  which  a very  few  will  have  suffered  for  a time 
wln.e  the  vast  majority  will  have  gained.  Time  will  not  suflice  to  analyse  the 
ben  mcent  effects  ot  permanently  low  prices  growing  out  of  abundance,  but  if  vou 
hav!  tollmyed  me  closely  you  will  observe  that  sucli  low  prices  are  accompanied 
by  < orrelatively  high  wages,  the  necessary  couseiiuence  being  a much  more  en nit- 
able  and  natural  division  of  products  between  labor  and  capital,  to  the  endurin" 
adv;  .ntage  of  the  former.  ° 

Note  by  Me.  Atkinsox.— This  paper  was  presented  in  order  to  secure  for  Mr. 
A.  J \\  arner  s plan  of  avoiding  the  .silver  danger,  .such  attention  as  I think  is  due 
to  h m,  on  the  ground  of  personal  character  and  honest  intention.  The  remarks 
wei(  baseil  upon  what  I understood  to  be  Mr.  M'arner’s  plan,  as  developed  by  him 
in  a a interview  with  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald;  lint  I find  in  his  pro- 
po.scd  hill  such  an  extension  of  the  legal  tender  functions  of  his  proposed 
cert  hcates,  based  upon  silver  bullion,  that  I do  not  wish  to  be  assumed  to  give 

my  ulhesion  to  this  bill,  or  my  support  to  any  such  legal  tender  functions  of  the 
silvt  r certificates. 

] t^  has  seemed  to  me  that  a way  might  be  found  for  sustaining  the  i.ssue  of 
cert  ficates,  ba.sed  u2iou  silver  bullion  at  the  market  value  thereof,  ivliich  could 
be  E ade  acceptable  to  honest  bi-nietallists  like  Mr.  Warner,  but  which*  ■\vonld  be 
free  from  the  grave  danger  of  the  present  legal-tender  silver  dollars.  If,  however, 
an  extended  legal-tender  function  is  to  be  given  to  such  bullion  certificate.s,  the 
only  remaining  course  to  be  jiursued  may  be  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver 
doll)  rs,  of  which  more  than  enough  have  been  coined  to  satisfy  the  most  pro- 

uou)  ced  advocates  of  the  use  of  silver,  and  then  wait  events  or  the  action  of  other 
natn  ns. 

1 1 my  recent  trip  to  the  far  Northwest,  through  the  principal  cities  of  that 
section,  I was  gi’atified  to  find  the  solid  sense  of  the  business  communitv  adverse 
to  tra  continued  coinage  of  light-weight  dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 

no  d tugerous  concession  should  be  made  upon  the  legal  tender  nuestion  in  resi>ect 
^o  silver  bullion.  ^ 

I write  this  letter  more  as  a personal  matter  than  for  any  other  reason,  lest  it 
mou  (I  be  assumed  that  in  asking  a hearing  for  the  essential  point  contained  in 
Mr.  Aarner’s  original  plan,  I might  be  misconstrued,  and  be  supposed  to  have 
?xpi  ‘ssed  a25proval  of  the  details  of  his  bill  which  relate  to  the  legal-tender 
unc  ions  of  these  proposed  certificates.  To  these  details  I enter  my  most  earnest 
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